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AGREGCULTVRAL. Y, Crops peabody among whic h are the fol- 3. Value and use of the atraw of _— rye, 
ee : “en y > Onts a « of the haulm of Pease and 
LETTER W heat t Pall meadow nts, mange 025 
os aan Indian Corn, — mom, 5 4 « of potaio tops, &c. &e. 
FARMERS OF MASSACHUSETTS, a. —_ it may be useful in this place to give an out- 
On the subject of an Agricultural Survey of the a , Foul Meadow, line of the manner in which it may he - = 
State by the authority of the Legislature. Buck Wheat, Blue Grass, to conduct the eee I will take foy exam 
BY HENRY COLMAN, Peas, Salt meadow grasses, ples, wheat and Indian corn. 
ee Beans, Thatch, W beat. 
Sirx,—Having been appointed by the Executive Tares Potatoes, 1. History of its cultivation in the State. 
of the Commonwealth, under the provisions of a Lupine, Onions, 2. Kinds ; bearded or bald ; flint or soft ski." ; 
Resolve of the Legislature, passed at its last ses- Hemp, Cabbages, red or white; summer or winter ; where obtain- 
sion, Commissioner to make an Agricultural Sur- Flax, Carrots, ed; by what name or quality designated ; aver- 
vey of the State, I take the liberty of addressing Tobecco, Parsnips, age weight per bushel. 
this Circular to soteiel gentlemen of intelligence Hops Beets, 3. Amount of any particular crop ; extent of 
and respectability in the different towns, yourself} Broom Corn, Artichokes, lend sown. 
among others, with a view to obtain their advice} — ‘Teasies Pumpkins, 4. Condition of the land ; nature of the soil ; 
and co-operation in accomplishing such survey, Madder. Turnips, whether newly cleared ; burnt; swarded; or how 
You will allow me, then, to point out the gen- Woad, Fruits, used for two or three years previously ; how pre- 
eral objects of inquiry ; and to solicit particularly Saffron, Garden Vegetables, pared for sowing. 
your attention to them ; that when [ visit you, as Rape, 5. Kind and quantity of manure ; use of lime, 
I shall ask the pleasure of doing, you will be able Mints, Grass for Bonnets. plaster, or any compost manure. 
to give me, in respect to those which have been Herds Grass Mulberry for Si ‘k. ‘The quantity of seed to an acre, and pre- 
the subjects, either of your experience, inquiry, Clovers Sunflower for Oil. paration of the seed ; advantages or evils of steep. 
or observation, the desired information. By the Red t p Poppy for Opium. ing the seed, 
Resolve, it is made the duty of the Commissioner Orchard, Mustard, The time of sowing; week and day, if pos- 
«To collect accurate information of the state and Lucerne Suecory. sible, to be ascertained, ‘The importance of such 
condition of the Agriculture of the Common- VI pall — ; an inquiry as this, will appear for the reasons 
wealth, and every subject connected with it ;— m4 oe es which follow : 
point out the means of improvement ; and make oni | — It ia strongly recommended that wheat skould 
a detailed report thereof, with os much exactness chiet ieee | be sown before the 14th of September, so as to be 
as circumstances will admit.” From the terms > “ m4 ig | well rooted before winter ; thus affording a better 
of the Resolve, it is apparent that the duty is very wom, utter, 


comprehensive ; as itembraces every subject con- 
nected with the agriculture of the State, and the 
means of its improvement, The more full, how- 
ever, it is, the more useful it is likely to prove ; 
and exactness in the information obtained, 3s ob- 
viously of the very highest importance. 1 will 
now point out some of the objects to which in- 
quiries will be directed. 


I. The Nature of the Soil, in different parts of 
the State; and particularly in reference to 
the crops cultivated. 


Ii. The Climate, with reference to the crops 
grown; the usual time of ploughing, plant- 
ing and harvesting ; the occurrence of early 
frosts ; the length of winter ; ge average 
temperature ; ; and the quantity of rain or 
snow in any year. 

It is siesirab’e that meteorological observations 

should be made in different parts of the State. 


III, 1. The number of acres in any town cul- 
tivated, or in any form productive. 

2. In wood, timber, &e. 

3. Capable of cultivation but unproductive. 

4. Waste or irreclaimable. 


IV. Products. 


1. The amount raised in any town in any given 
year. 
2. The average yield of any crop per acre. 





VII. Rotation of crops. 
VIII. Mode of cultivation. 

1. Soils adapted to particular crops, 

2. Preparation of the soil by ploughing and 
manures 

.. Seeds ; selection ; change of seed; quan- 
lity ; preparation ; steeps for seeds ; preservation 
of end from worms, birds and vermin. 

4, Careand management of the growing crop. 

5. Harvesting. ‘Time and manner. 
Use and application of the product, 
Labor required ; 


aD 


. 


crop. 
8. Value of the crop for use or sale, 

9. Marketing of the product. 
IX. Diseases of crops. Blight; mildew; 


curl; &«. &e. 


X. W iota and methods of extermination. 


rust ; 


Thistles ; Canada thistles; brake ; laurel; ox- 
eyed daisy or white weed ; ranunculus or Butter 
cup; wood wax; pine-weed ; John’s wort ; 
charlock or cadluc ; sorrel; cockle; tares; chess 
or cheat, &c. &e. 

XI. Refuse of crops. Preservation ; 

and use for fodder or manure. 


value, 


1. Value and use of the stalks and husks of 
Indian Corn, and how preserved. 

2. Value and use of the stalks and husks of 
Broom corn, 


and general expenses of a | 


protection against frosts. Or else so late as not 
to germinate before spring ; this method has been 
tried.—Or, frozen in water in the autumn, and 
| kept so until the spring, which experiment is re- 
perted to have been successful. It is often de- 
sirable for wheat to follow Indian corn ; but In- 
dian corn in general, cannot be taken off in sea- 
| Son to get the wheat sown, The discove ry of any 
| mode, such as the above, for example, by which 
the necessity of this early sowing could be obvia- 
ted, would be of great advantage. 

Wheat sown early, is more likely to have pas- 
sed beyond injury from the hot, damp, steaming 
weather, which occursin July, and occasions rust, 
Query : whether late sown wheat is not likely to 
pass beyond that season, before it gets into a con- 
dition to be injured, which is while it is in the 
milk, 

Late sowing of wheat, as in some cases the last 
of May and the first of June, it is stated, has car- 
ried the season of flowering beyond the time of 
the wheat insect, and the crop has been saved, 

The diseases or accidents, if any ; whether 
affected by rust, smut or mildew; and any cir- 
cumstances of weather, situation, or particular 
condition of the plant,conneeted or coutempora. 
neous with such occurrence. The situation or 
exposure of any blighted, field, whether high and 
airy, or low, damp and cdnfine "7 

9. Whether or not, affected by the vicinity of 
barberry bushes, : 
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10. Whether winter killed or not ; under what | 
circumstances, as it regards the forwardness or | 
luteness of the plant; and how affected by the | 
snow. 

11. Whether attacked by the Hessian fly, or 
other insects ; and preventives, if any, 

Wheat is, in many parts of the country,subject 
1o injury from un inseet or worm, whose appear- 
ance is comparatively recent; and whose habits | 
are not well ascertained, He is making dreadful 
havoc in the wheat regions, producing in many 
cases, an entire dostruction of extensive fields of 
the most promising appearance ; and has advan- | 
ced at the rate ef about forty miles a year. The | 
same insect, it is believed, though the identity is 
not perfectly ascertained, has attacked barley, rye, 
and oats with alarming success. 


The cultivation | 
of barley, has on this account, been abandoned in | 
some parts of the State; and so has the eultiva- | 
tiow of wheat in what have heretofore been deem- | 
ed some of the most productive wheat regions in 
New York. 

lnquiries and experiments on this subject, are 
of immense importance. A perfect preventive or 


12. Remedies or protection against blight, or 
other cecident. 

13. The extirpation of weeds particularly in- | 
jurious to the wheat crop, such as tares, cockle, | 
chess, garlic and the Canada thistle ; and any ma- | 
chinery by which grain may be cleansed of «fou! | 
stuf.” | 

14. The experience of farmers in the cultiva- 
tion of wheat crops successively on the same land | 
and in sowing clover with the wheat with a view 
to ploughing it in as manure fora succeeding 
crop; and whether customarily ploughed in with 
the stubble; or depastured ; or mowed for one or | 
more years. 

15, ‘The general subject of sowing grass with | 
grain; andthe value in such case, of a stubble 
crop for winter fodder. 

16. Harvesting. 

Time and state of cutting; and whether early 
or late cutting be preferable ; the time, in the opin- 
ion of some persons, making a material differey ce 
in the amount and value of the crop, 

Modes of harvesting ; reaping or cradling ; and | 
cost by day or piece work ; average amount of a 
dlay’s work. 

17. Threshing and cleaning. 

Threshing Mackines. Winnowing Machines, 

18. Manufacture of Flour. Various qualities. 
Number of bushels required for a barrel. Miller’s 
charges and profits, 

19. Construction of mills and flouring Machi- 
nery. Water, steam and wind power. Domestic 
mills. 

90. Value and uses of bran, 

91. “ “ wheat straw, 

22. Valueof a wheat crop compared with oeth- 
ercrops. Average yield. 

23. Capacity of the State to furnish its own 
wheaten bread. 

24. Experiments and observations in regard 
to this crop. Causes of its general failure, 

25, Some general estimate of the quantity and 
cost of imported flour consumed in any village, 
town or county. 





bo 


Indian Corn. 


Gourd seed. White soft corn.— 


Flint corn, 


1. Kinds, 
Sweet corp. 





/spring ploughing. 


2. Varieties of Fiint corn, White ; yellow.— 
Weight per bushel. Comparative amount of cob 
and grain in diflerent varieties. 

3. Soils most suitable, Preparation of land.— 
Crop, if any, whieh it may best succeed, Fall or 
How often may it be repeated 
on the same land, 

4, Manuring ; kinds of manure most suitable ; 
quantity te the acre; how distributed—in hills, 
drills or spread—applied green or rotted, 

Lime ; its value to corn—how applied, 

Gypsum; . 7 

Ashes ; M“ “ “ 

5. Secd—how selected ; effects of selecting in 
increasing the crop; how saved; steeped or sow- 


/ed dry 3 various steeps; copperas water; lye; 


roiling in tar; coating with gypsum or ashes ;— 


quantity of seed, 


6. ‘Time of planting; modes of planting—in 

hills or drills; distanee of plants; protection 
’ b 
against vermin or birds. 

Cultivation. Weeding; ploughing or harrow- 
ing among corn; use ef a cultivator; number of 
hoeings ; hilling or earthingup. ‘Topping ; suck- 

£55 s gu B5 


8. Value of the corn stalks and leaves when ta- 
ken green ; and mode of curing. 

9, Alternate rows of corn and potatoes, Plant- 
ing pumpkins or turnips among corn. Sowing 
grain among corn for a succeeding crop, 

10, Harvesting. Gathering by the ear; er cut- 
ting up and stacking in the field. 

11. Preservation of the grain. 
granaries. 

12. Preservation and comparative value of the 
stover or dried fodder, 

13. Machines for shelling. 

14. Average yield per acre; value of thecrop: 
éos: of cultivation from beginning to readiness for 
the mill. Kilr-drying. 

15. Value-and uses of Indian corn — for dairy 


Construction of 


animals. 

“s “ “ for fattening 
stock, 
“ “ * — for swine, 
“ “ “ for horses. 
‘ss “ “ for distilla- 
4 tion, 
is “ “« for extrac- 


tion of oil. 





Exixin or Opium.—Dr Johu B. MeMunn, of 
Orange ceunty, in this state, has made, we are 
informed, on such authority as we cannot ques- 
tion, an important discovery in the preparation of 
opium, which promises to prove of great value in 
medicine, It is the separation of the most effec- 
tive ingredients in their natural state, viz; the 
morphia, codein aud narcein in the natural com- 
bination in which they exist with meconic acid. 
This preparation, which the Doctor ealls Elixir 
of Opiuia, has all the virtues of opium, and none 
of the very objectionable and deleterious proper- 
ties which it possessee in the same chemical solu- 
tions of the morphine of the French chemists.— 
Substances ina state of nature, it is familiarly 
known, are always loss inimical to animal life, 
than artificial chemical compounds. Consequent- 


ly, we o'tain by this elixir, the anodyne soothing 
properties of this celebrated balin, so universally 
indispensable in medical treatment, without caus- 
ing the tremors, constipation, conyulsions, and 











other dangerous symptoms, which other prepara- 
tions do. ‘The Doctor’s preparation is no myste- 
rious empirical nostrum, Cr poisonous quack rem- 
edy, but a legitimate production, the properties of 
which he frankly makes known. It has received 
the approbation of some of the most respectable 
practitioners of this city, Philadelphia and else- 
where. Dr MeMunn, in a written paper which 
he has furnished for our perusal, has entered at 
length into the merits of his preparation, as com- 
pared with opium in its natural state, or the arti- 
ficial combinations of acetate, sul) hate of mor- 
phine, &c. of the French chemists. These last 
are of uncertain strength, and besides dp not con- 
tain the valuable ingredients of narcein and co- 
dein, which the combination with meconic acid, 
ina natural state does. Ilence two grains of opi- 
um in its ratural state, are often more powerful 
than morphine as administered. ‘lhe Elixir also 
does not deteriorate, and is uniform, two very im- 
portant qualities, The virtues of all medicinal 
salts from vegetables or otherwise, are known to 
vary precisely according to the acid used, and the 
natural combination of meconic is found by Dec- 
tor M. to be infinitely the best in opium. The 
Elixir may be used in a variety of diseases where 
the constipating and exciting effects of the ordina- 
ry preparations are inadmissible, It may thus be 
given to any amount in hydrophobia, tetanus, &c. 
and will open probably a new field of discovery. 
MY. Star. ; 


Lare Crops.—As hay will probably come in 
short this season, we would urge the importance 
of our farmers giving attention to such other crops 
as will yet mature, Oats will ripen if sown im- 
mediately, and the season be favorable ; so will 
beans, especially the early sort. ‘Lurnips, the life 
of English improvement in husbandry, need not 
be sown till about the first of August, and they 
afford an excellent fodder for cattle, Peas will 
also come to maturity, if sown soon, Potatoes 
will yield a good crop, even if planted as late as 
the 20th of this month. Farmers, whose grass is 
short, sheuld endeavor to make up the deficiency 
by putting in some of these crops. ‘They should 
remember that they are called upon by something 
more than the desire of getting money ; humanity 
pleads for it, that the poor muy not be so distress- 
ed the coming winter, as they will likely to be, if 
nothing of the kind is done, Jt seems to us that 
by a pretty extensive adoption of these late crops, 
much suffering will be avoided, by rendering pro- 
visions cheaper, and giving the farmer something 
to sell_— Greenfield Gaz. 








AppeLe Breap.—This is something new under 
the sun. The New York Era says that a Freuch 
officer has invented and practised with great suc- 
cess, a method of making bread withcommon ap- 
ples, very far superior to potato bread, After hav- 
ing boiled one third of peeled apples, he bruised 
them while quite warm ito two thirds of flour, 
including the proper quantity of yeast, and knead- 
ed the whole without water, the juice of the fruit 
being quite sufficient. When the mixture had 
acquired the consistency of paste, he put it into a 
vessel, in which he allowed it to rise for twelve 
hours, By this process he obtained a very ex- 
cellent bread, tall of eyes, and extremely palata- 
ble and light. 
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XVI. NO. FT. 


FRONT YARDS. 


It is high time front yards were attended to— | 
the fences repaired, the trees and shrubbery prun- | 
ed, and the rubbish which has accumulated dur- | 
Nothing is more indu- | 


ing the winter, removed, 
bitably indicative of the husbandry of the farm, 


and the order of the house, than the condition of | 
the front yard—and whenever and wherever you | 


see one with its fences broken down, gates un- 


hung, and its interior littered up with old shoes, | 
&e., you may call the | 
man a sloven, and his wife a slut, without expos- | 
ing yourself to be mulet in damages in an action | 


dead cats, broken jugs, 


for slander—for, if you go over the farm, you will | 
find every thing neglected—buildings and fences | 


out of repair—catile in mischief—the fields and 
pastures rooted up by swine, &c, &e. If you 
enter the house, you will find every thing in 


chaos—dishes unwashed—beds unmade—rooms | 


unswept, &c. &c. If you take the madam by 
surprise, you will find her surrounded by a greup 


of squallid, ragged and dirty children—in perfect | 


dishabille — hair uneoinbed—shoes  slip-slhod— 


stockmmys about her feet, &c., and in her flight 


from your presence, she will blunder over and 


upset the cradle and dye tub—knock down one 


child——box anothers ears, and drag a third after | 


her, &e.—and leave you to survey the arrange- 
ment of her furniture, and see the manner in 
which she manages the affairs of her household. 
Many front yards are neglected on account of 
the unsettled state of the law rogarding the title 
to the “locus in quo.” Some contend that the 


front yard isa part of the farm, and under the, 


supervision and coutrol of the husband ; while 
Others insist that it is a “ part and parcel ”’ of the 


house, and, being such, is within the jurisdiction- | 


al limits of the wife ; and consequenily, subject 
to her government and entitled to ber protection. 
We confess our attainments in martial law are not 


sufficient to enable us to adjudicate this “ questio | 
but we are inclined to the opinion, that | 
the husband owas the right of soil, subject, how- | 


verala,”” 


ever, to the carement of the wife; and that for 
certain purposes, such as building and repairing 
fences, planting and pruviug shrubbery, dressing 


flower-beds, &c., both have a right of entry and | 


possession. But whatever may be the law, there 


is no doubt if the time often 


present a very different appearance, ‘There are, 
however, certain meinbers of the family to whom 


the care and management of this matter more es- | 


pecially belongs—we inean the daughters—and 


a young gentleman of taste and judgment, “in. 
search of a wife,” would be about as likely to, 
“fall in love” with a young lady, who neglected | 


her front yard, as he would if he first saw ber at 
ehurch with a hole in her stocking.—Sili Cultu- 
rist. 


Srove Moustain.—This extraordinary eleva- 
tion may be considered as not only one of the 
most remarkable inountains in North America, but 
as one of the greatest, natural curiosities in the 
known world, Imagine a perpendicular wall! of 
solid marble five or six hundred yards in length, 
and four hundred yards high, rising in’ grandeur 
and sublitmity, from the plain below. The Macon 
Messenger gives a full description of the moun- 
tain, made by a recent traveller, who states the 
circumference to be six miles, and the height 
twentytwo hundred and fifty feet. It rounds off | 


consumed in moot. | 
ing it, was spent in improving the yard, it would | 


| mets not to neglect any crop which promises to | ditional muscular force toescape. ‘To give 
be in any degree a substitate for these standard | of this article, we may mention, 


lat the top, like the dome of some magnificent ed-| is sometimes untimely nipped, and the experience 
ifice, and may have been the lofty temple whence of has shewn that in order to have 
the savage sent up his sacrifices to his strange the crop perfectly secure, it should be sown ear- 
gods, The stone mountain is situated in De Kalb. lier than has been generally practised. Better to 
county, Georgia, and is, perhaps, the most stu-)sow by the 10th, or the middle of June, than to 
| pendous of the many natural curiosities with which | put off till the 10th of July, whieh in some parts 
of the country, is considered sufficiently early.— 
The ground should the seed 
got in well; the quantity of seed from 20 to 24 
‘There is more danger of its suf- 


n few years 


our country abounds. 
be made fine, and 





Punctwatiry.—A committee of eight gentle- 
meu had appointed to meet at twelve o'clock, 
Seven of them were punctual; but the eighth 
eame bustling in with apologies tor being a quar- 
hour behind the time. The time,” 
said he, “ passed away without my being aware 
of it. I had no idea of its being so late,” &e. 
Quaker present said, “ Frient!,] am not sure that i ; 2 
| ‘ : ‘ fhe yield varies from 30 to 50 bushels per acre ; 
i we should admit thy apology. It were matter of | 
: aie : land the straw well cured muakes excetlent fodder 

regret that thou shouldst have wasted thine own ||. : . 

ee , | for all kinds ot catthe.-—Gen. Far. 
quarter of an hour; but there are seven besides | 
| thyself, whose time thou hast also consumed, 
amounting in the whole to two hours, and one 
eighth of it only was thine own property. 


quarts per acre. 
tering from drouth, than perhaps any thing else, 
as th: plant is hardy and is rarely disturbed by 
insects. Buekwheat cakes as thousands can tes- 
tify, area healthy and palatable substitute for 
wheat bread ; and with the exception of corn is 
| probably equal to any grain for fattening pork.— 


iter of an 


Frowens.—For the benefit of all who have 
| fowers—and who, from the midnight recoliec- 
itions of childhood and poetry, does not love them ? 
a er en ee we will tell thew how they will be able to pro- 

A writer in the Bangor Courier in commenting long, for a day, “the enjoyment of their short-lived 
on Dr C. T. Jackson’s report on the Geology Of beauty. Most flow ers begin to droop and fade 
Maine—mentions the following fact, which clearly | after being kep t twentyfour hours in the water ; 
proves the advantages of an acquaintance with the |» few may be treviwed by substitating fresh water, 
principles of Geology: ' , 


; but all (the mr jost fugacious, such as the poppy, 
Ae : a 

“While at Wocdstock he was presented with | excepted) me y be completely restored by the use 
a specimen of red slate covered with black oxide : 


Loe Far this purpose, plaice the flow- 
of manganese. 


| of hot water , 

An ordinary observer might have | ers in sealdi, ig veater, deep enough to cover about 
passed this by as an ordinary stone not deserving of | yhout one tb yird of the length of the stem ; by the 
notice, but Dr Jackson immediately expressed his | time the w ater has become cold, the flowers will 
opinion, that iron ore would be found at the loe- | pave becor nec rect and fresh; then cut of the cod- 
eality, where the specimen was obtained. On be- died or pt irbo jled end of the stems and put them 
ing conducted there, his opinion was confirmed, | 
as he discovered an enormous bed of ore 50 or 60 ‘ 
rods in width. The utility in the! New Process ror Wixpine Stix—new sith 
| neighborhood of an important military post, like | worm— -silk worm gut.+-Mr Durant at Jersey city, 
Houlton must be apparent to all.” | 


~ 
=e 


into cold wat.er,— Hamp. Ge 





of this ore 


jis mak ing extensive experimetts in winding silk, 
| from wor'ais of his own reatng, He has six sal 
Inpian Conn.—All, or nearly all, the accounts | ferent plans for the wormito wind the cocoot.— 
that are published of great products of Indian | Dr DP ,, has likewise discovered x native silk worm 
|corn, agree in two particulars, Viz: in not using | of our Yorest, whose cocoon ie 50 © SU Per ceng 
the plough in the after culture, and in not earth- | bet wier than that of the Asiatic. las silent | Sh 
ing, or but very slightly, the hills, These results| are. often encountered in the solitary ie this ran 
go to demonstrate, that the entire roots are essen- | fo rests, 0D bushes and trees chief 4] wor oibne 
tial te the vigor of the crop ; and that roots to en- s works Prepared st nar 
: prepared to our 





.o 


z . 3 | il Ke Inany other of nature? 
able them to perform their functions as nature de- | b and, the 


y have been passed by uni 
: . . : . reede 
signed, must be near the surfaee. If the roots|'y. hopes to domesticate this worm oe t Mr 
are severed with the plough, in dressing the crop, » and direct 


their habits to the purposes of useful industry,— 
ee ee : resulting from this, 
e Y superior quatity of the silk 
worm gut, 86 much much used hy amateur fish. 
ermen, and which this worm furnishes 80 per 
| cent. heavier and stronger than those hitherto in 
use, This glutinous matter is known to be the 
~} Most teracious substance of any thing we are ac. 
| quainted with, 8pun out to the same fineness, In 
fact, this of Mr D.’s, though not thicker than two 
Beexwueat.—The nearly total failure of the | horse hairs braided, and therefore scarcely per- 
corn erop for the two past years, and the small | ceptible to the fish, in which deception consists 
| quantity planted on the present, together with the | its vakue, is enabled to raise a weight of 100 Ibs 
| unfavorable appearanee of the growing wheat in | and consequently with ease hold a powerful shark, 
many sections of the country, should induce far- | for example, of 40 Ibs, struggling with all his ad- 


the plants are deprived of a portion of their nour- 

ishment; and if they are buried deep by hilling, | 
the plant is partially exhausted in throwing out ww! 
new set near the surface, where aloue they can 

perfonn all their office. There is another mate. 
‘rial advantage inthis mode of cultivating the corn 

crop—it saves a vast deal of manual labor.—.4/ 
bany Cult. 





un idea 


| ; | that sagacious 
articles of cultivation. Of these substitutes for! fishermen pay for one selected from the Asiatic 


bread, there is none which can be grown to more | worms, from 12 1-2 to 25 ets. and there ure thou. 
profit than buckwheat ; certaitly not in those/sands in the market of inferior description 
parts where wheat is the poorest, and coin the: 
most liable to suffer from frost. 


. be- 
‘ause they are froma small worm, and which may 
Buckwheat itself} be purchased for one cent apiece,.—WN. ¥. Star, 
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A friend has favored us with the following 
useful extracts. 


Farm-yarp Manure.—* This must be ranked 
in the first class; and when improved yards have 
been constructed for the soiling of cattle, and at- 
tention has been paid to the quality as well as the 
increase of dung, the manure thus produced be- 
comes of inestimable value. No husbandman can 
carry on his business without it, and every one 
who attends for a moment to the difficulty of pro- 
curing a sufficient quantity of dung, as well as of 





foe] 

preparing whatis got, will acknowledge, that how- 
ever imperfectiy the subject be understood, none | 
is more deserving of serious investigation ; yet | 
even the most superficial observer on the com- | 
mon state of culture, can hardly fail to remark, 
that the evident inattention to its management, is | 
such as would almost lead to the supposition that 
it is not worth the farmer’s care, 





Nothing is more common than to see large 
heaps of manure thrown out of the stables and | 
feeding-sheds, and exposed in that state to the | 
weather, without any regard to its being either | 
laid up in a regular and careful manner, secured | 
from evaporation, or carefully mixed in different | 
proportions, according to. its various qualities ;— | 


tinet and important nature.” 


yet these proportions are severally of a very He) 
| 
' 


“Suree Dune decomposes quick!y when it is | 
moist, and compactly heaped together 5 but when | 
dry and dispersed, its decomposition is slow and | 
impertect, 
pated, and is generally exhausted after a second | 
crop. 


sheep, and this renders their manure particularly | 


valuable upon soils which contain insoluble mould. | 
| 
| 


That which is found on the floor of sheep cotes, 
when left undisturbed, is of two qualities—that of | 
the upper layer, which is occasionally ‘renewed | 
with fresh litter, being strawy, dry, and not fer- | 
mented; while, on the contrary, that of the un- | 


der layer is moist, clammy, and fit for use. When | 
the dung is removed, care should therefore be ta-/| 
ken to mix both layers, so that they may be equal- | 
ly decomposed; and, when thus prepared. the | 
manure should be spread sparingly upon the land, | 
if used for corn [grain] crops, or it is apt to make | 


fearth. So 


Its effect upon the soil is soon dissi- | 


Much ammonia is disengaged from the ex- | Y€@"s growth, and about 30,000 seedling plants, 
crements, and more especially {rem the urine of | which latter are the product of four ounces of 





Leacnep Asnes, or Soaper’s waste—“Are pos- 
sessed of eminently fertilizing properties, and are 
particularly useful for dry, loamy lands, or on 
loam mixed with sand. It is only of late years 
that the value of this manure has been duly ap- 
preciated ; and there are few soils on whieli it 
may not be beneficially employed. The quantity 
per acre, varies from 50 '0 1.0 bushels. It is 
cousidered to be, generally, better for grass pas- 
ture, than arable, and crops of clover-hay have 
been more than doubled by it. The best method 
of using this manure, has been thought by many 


| persons, to be that of a compost with dung aud 


far as the earth is concerned, there 
‘an be no objection to the practice; but in’ re- 
gard to dung, it may admit of doubt, for, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of alkaline matter left in 
the ashes, the duration of the effect of the dung 


| will be lessened, much in the same manner, as by 
}a mixture of quick lime.* 


If applied as a top- 
dressing, there can be no doubt that it will be 
found to be a useful and lasting manure ; it des- 
troys slugs and vermin of every description ; in- 
creases and brings in clover upon worn out pas- 
ture land,” 


(From the Silk Culturist.) 
Avon, Me., Feb. 4, 1837. 
F.. G. Comslock, Esq..—Sir: * * * The 
farm on which I reside, is well adapted to the 
culture of the mulberry and sugar beet—it being 
rather dry and of a loamy soil, well situated upon 
Sandy river, a branch of the Kennebec, I have 
afew hundred mulberry trees of four and five 


seed, all White mulberry. 
lor two seasons past, J have reared the silk- 
worm with surprising success, and converted its 
product into sewing silk, 1 intend to make the 
culture of the mulberry, the rearing of silk worms 
and the reeling of silk, a permanent business, I 
have buta littl opportunity of writing at this 
time, or | would go into the history of the silk 
enterprize in this vicinity. Yours, &c. 
DanieL Fow te. 
Fryeburg, Me. March 14, 1837. 


F.. G. Comstock, Esg.--Sir: * * * Ihave 


them run to straw ; but upon cold, sour soils, this | had doubts about the silk business in Maine here- 
may be used in larger quantities with considera- | tofore, which are now removed, The success I 
ble advantage, ‘I'he. most usual! way of procur- | had in my small way, the last season, is a clear 
ing it, however, is by folding. it is only necessa- | proof to me that it can be carried on in Maine, 
ry to remark, that it appears from an experiment | (when by experience, we become acquainted with 
on record, that 134 ewes and wethers, with 30) it,) to a handsome profit. —I was greatly encour- 
lambs, were penned during six weeks in a sheep laged by reading Gen, Talmadge’s travels through 
cote, and littered with one load of straw per week, | the silk districts of Italy, that on the ninth day of 
whieh produced 28 large loads of dung. Inanoth- | March last, the snow was something like two feet 
er standing fold, containing an English acre, the | deep, and in these cold recions they made the best 
plan adopted was to spread the straw a foot deep, | of silk, Such information cheered my drooping 
and strew turnips upon one half of the fold, every spirits very much, and I shall go at it with re- 
two or three days alternately, until the litter be- ———— ~ , . 
vame wet, when it was again covered with fresh * The following account, among humerous oth- 
straw; the sheep thus lay very dry; and in this |e? instances, of an experiment: on its effects in 
manner, it is said, that in the course of the sea- | 44a! proportions upon a crop of potatoes, is ex- 
son, 800 tons of the best manure on a farm, in | tracted from a report drawn up by order of the 
Kast Lothian, was produced by 308 wethers.— Board of Agriculture ;— 








The quantity, indeed, appears so very extraordi- No, produce. 

nary, as to seem almost incredible, and had it not 1 No mantre, 134 Ibs. 
been stated on the respectable authority of Sir 2 Stable-dung and soap-ashes, 298 Ihs. 
John Sinclair, we should have hesitated to afford 3 Stable-dung alone, 315 Ibs, 
it insertion,” 4 Soap ashes alone, 383 Ibs. | 





doubled vigor and confidence this season, in plant- 
ing out trees and sowing seed, as far as the small 
means Tam in possession of, will permit. We in 
Maine need not despair, although the snow is to- 
wards twice as deep as above ; it will shortly dis- 
appear, and vegetation comes forward rapidly 
when it does start, and our summers are long 
enough for the leaves to grow, and the weather 
congenial for one good crop, which is probably 
as much as we shall obtain to advantage, as far 
north as we are. The trees do not die, except 
the tender twigs. The main stem and the roots 
stand our winters well, ‘Three years ago, this 
spring, | sent to Boston, six dollars for torus 
multicaulis, and they scut me six trees in good 
order, of the true kind. IT planted three of them 
in stony ground, the other three in rich soil. hey 
all lived: the latter grew very Juxuriantly to the 
height of four or five feet—the leaves very large, 
some of them eleven inches wide and as many 
long. One of those that grew so very rapidly, 
died the second winter, the rest are all alive. 1 
have had the main stem live through the winter, 
above one foot high, without any protection, 1 
have increased them a few, and had I known 
how to manage them, I might have had 1000 
at least, by this time. The roots do not die ;— 
they sprout up and grow well every year, Last 
fall tf eut them down about six inches from the 
ground, and cut them into slips two or three eyes 
long, and put them in the cellar in wet moss.— 
Yesterday | examined them and found them in 
good order—green and fresh as they were when 
taken from the stump. 

I am likewise much encouraged with my Chi- 
nese mulberry trees. I fed about 5000 wormsthe 
last season, the cocoons of which my wife and 
daughter spun off on the common wooden spin- 
ning wheel, having no better machine to work 
with, and no information but what we have ob- 
tained by reading. After all the waste that was 
made, (which was considerable) we obtained 1 
1-2 Ibs. of raw silk—when doubled and twisted it 
made 375 skeinsof sewing silk, of the same length 
and number of threads as the commen and im- 
ported article. 

If it were not too much trouble, I would like 
to ask through the medium of the Culturist, wheth- 
er it was any thing like a medium production, and 
also the best mode of planting my morus multi- 
caulis slips ?—whether to lay them down and 
cover them up, or to put one end in the ground, 
leaving one eye out? 

Yours very respectfully, 
James WaLker. 

Answers by the Editor—1. We have known 
2000 cocoons yield a pound of reeled silk, but it 
was considered an extraordinary yield. When 
3000 are required to the pound, we consider it a 
good yield, and in al! our ca’culations of product 
and profit, we allow 4000. We should, therefore, 
think the 1 1-2 Ibs. from 5000 cocoons, at least an 
average production, 

2. It is net very material whether the cuttings 
are put intothe ground in a horizontal or perpen- 
dicular position. ‘Ihe usual method is to put 


them in perpendicular, leaving the top bud just 
below the surface of the earth ; but as those spo- 
ken of have two or three buds upon them, we are 
of opinion that more trees would be produced by 
placing them horizontally, and covering them 
slightly —to the depth of half an inch, 
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SpecuLaTion AND Propuction.—The last three 


years have been eventful periods in the history of 


civil and political economy ; and it would be well 


for every one to review the ocenrrences which | 


have taken place, candidly and carefully, and 
mark well the results, 
the times, are well calculated to make even the 


The present pressure of 


thoughtless pause and enquire into some of the 
sauses Which have produced them. In doing this, | 


it will not be necessary to go into the arena of 
polities, or scold at this or that party,us being the 
remote or proximate causes of the trouble. ‘This 
we leave for those who delight in such warfare, 


But we may nevertheless turn the attention of our | 


readers to one very important cause of much of 
the present difficulties, 
ulators and decrease of producers. When in 1835, 


itis the increase of spec. 


so many splendid fortunes were floating about ; | 


dazzling the beholders, and apparently beckoning 
every one to stretch out the hand and take them, 


—it might have been foretold, and was foretold, 
that although a few might better their condition, 
the public at large, would reap the bitter fruits 
which must inevitably result from a diminution 
of production. 
eurred to hasten this result, but it would) pnever- 
theless have come. It must be 
truth, as firm aud as durable as Nature herself, 
that “all the means of human enjoyment and ail 


Incidental causes may have con- 


the accumulation ef wealth, are the products of) 


human labor.’ If then, you diminish human li 
bor, you directly diminish the comforts of life— 
the enjoyments of life, and the accumulation of 
wealth, and the more you diminish, the more se- 
vere must be the remedy. The only way left for 
us now, is to wheel about. Conform to the times. 
Kick pride and extravagance out of doors—off 
coat and go to work, Do something. Produce 
something. Be patient—long suffering—cheer- 
ful and good natured. It is true, provisions are 
scarce and money scarcer, and no doubt there are 
scoundrels enough in every neighborhood to take 
the advantage and harass his brother mortal. But 
“don’t give up the ship.” 
the pressure of thetimes. Remember the lessons 
of the past, and our word for it, by so doing you 
will die a wiser, if nota richer man, than you 
otherwise would.—.Me, Far. 

Turnip Huspanpry 1x Exetaxp.—A corres- 
pondent of the Boston Courier, speaking of the 
introduction of the sugar beet into this country, 
makes some forcible remarks on the prodigious 
impulse which the prosperity of a nation may 
receive by the introduction of a single new plant, 
which he illustrates by the following historical 
fact : 

{In an early part of the reign of George the Ist, 


the culture of the turnip was limited in England, | 
to a few gardeus, as that of the beet now is with | 


us, aid used most exclusively for culinary pur- 
poses, 


tary of state, Lord ‘Cownsend ; whilst residing 
there, this nobleman was struck by the appearance 
of extensive fields devoted to the culture of the 
turnip, as food for cattle and sheep; impressed 


with the belief that this method might be intro. | 


duced with advantage into his own country, lie, 
before leaving Germany, took care to provide him- 
self with seed, and, on bis return, earnestly rec- 


laid down as al 


Learn prudence from | 


That monareh, in one of his visits to his | 
electorate of Hanover, was attended by his secre- 


ommended to his tenants a practice, which, in 
Hanover, bad been found to produce the most fa- 
vorable results. His wishes were attended to, and 
| the experiment surpassed in success, his most san- 
Ihe field culture of the tur- 
| nip spread raj idly through the county of Norfolk, 
(which, frem that epoch, dates its high reputation 
as an agricultural district, 


| guine expectations, 


Lands, which rented 
for one or two shillings an acre, soon brought fif- 
jteen or twenty, and steril warrens, 
lwere to be seen only a few half-starved rabbits, 


on which 
were reclaimed, and are now covered with rieh 
| harvests of grain, Colquohoun, in his statistical 
researches, computes that the annual value of a 


crop of turnips in Norfolk alone, amounts to no less | 


than fifteen millions sterling. When it is cousid- 


ing under culture, lands, which, without it, must 
° ° a. a 
have remained valueless; that it leaves the soil in 


(a condition to ensure a good crop of grain or grass, | 
hundreds and hundreds left the farm and work- | 
shop—and launched into the abyss of speculation | 


and thatthe latter is a good preparation for wheat, 
we may safely consider the benefits resulting to 


If it was now asked, says Colquoloun, who was 


‘the man in modern times, who had rendered Eng- | 


jland the most signal service, no one should hesi 


| 
tate to say, that it was the nobleman, whom shal- 


courtiers : 


Townsend.” 


nick-named in derision 
In half a century the turnips spread 
jover the three kingdoms, and their yeariy value, 


| 
| low 


jat this day, says the same author, is not inferior in 
amount, to the interest of the national debt!! 


Perxin’s Srsam Guy.—A correspondent of the 


lery, in London, and never out of order, except- 
|ing a few hours suspension for repairs, made nec- 
essary by the constant action of fire on the steam 
generators. [ft discharges seventy balls against an 
iron target at the end of the hall, in four seconds, 
and can be re-charged in as many ; propelling the 
| balls either singly cr in volleys; so that 420 may 
| be discharged in a minute, 25,000 or more, in an 
| hour! ‘The barrel at present is fixed for security ; 





but the plan is, to move it on a joint, so as to ain | 


any way, like the jet of a water engine. ‘The 
principle is extremely simple; merely that 


blowing a pea through a quill. 


. 


, 


into the barrel, and are propelled through that by 
}a jet of steam from the generators ; the tube hav- 


ling been stopped by a cock at the top, to prevent | 


jthe balls going off in that direction. 


Werting Bricks,—Few people, exeept build- 
ers, are aware of the advantage of wetting bricks 
before laying them, A wall 12 inches thick, built 
|up of good mortar, with bricks wel! soaked, is 


stronger in every respect, than one 16 inches thick 


ibilt up dry, The reason of this is, that if the 


| bricks are saturated with water, they will not ab- | 
stract fromthe mortar, the moisture which is nec- | 


essary to its erystalization, and on the contrary, 
jthey will unite chemically with the mortar, and 
become almost as solid as a rock, 
| hand, if the bricks are put up dry, they immedi- 
| ately take all the moisture from the mortar, and 


leave it too dry to harden, and the consequence ts, 

that when a building of this description is taken 
| down, or tumbles down of its ownaccord, the mor- 
ltar falls from it like so much sand.—.V. ¥. Sun. 


ered that this root has been the means of bring- | 


England from the turnip culture, as incalculable, | 


‘Turnip | 


United States Gazette, gives the following des- | 
cription of Perkins’ Steam Gun, which has been | 
daily in use for several years at the Adelaide gal- | 


of | 
The balls, let in- | 
to the upright tube of the gun, fall one by one | 


On the other | 


We extract the following paragraph from the 
Springfield Rep.: 

“Under the Resolve of last session, appropria- 
ting $2200 fora further «geological, mineralogi- 
cal, zoological and botanical survey of the State,’ 
the Governor and Couneil have appointed Profes- 
sor Hitehcock to attend to the two frst subje cts, 
Which have in view the further discovery of coal, 
7 


marl and ores, for the two latter subjects, having 
in view Information: relative to the animals, birds 
aud plants of this Commonwealth, their connee- 
tion with and their influence upon agriculture, an 
committee of 


able seven distinguished scientifie 


gentlemen are appointed. ‘The result of this in- 
vestigation, we think, will be a very valuable and 
interesting report to the next legislature,” 

We understand that the gentlemen appointed 
to report on the botany and zoology of the Com- 
monwealth, are Messrs G, B, Emerson of Boston, 
(President of the Society of Natural History, ) 
Chester Dewey of Pittsfield, Rey. W. B. O. Pea- 
body of Springfie'd, Ebenezer Emmons of Wil- 
, ‘VT. W. Harris of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Drs, D. Humphreys Storer and Aug, A. 
Gould of Boston, 
distinguished for his attainments in one or more 
The very limited 
extent of the entire appropriation, of which a part 
only can be applicable to the subjects of botany 


liams’ College 
Each of these gentlemen is 


branches of natural history. 


und zoology, will of course prevent those resear- 
ches, whieh require extensive journeying. But 
from the known talentand ardor in the pursuit of 
science which will be brought to the work by the 
gentlemen named, we are disposed fully to accord 
with the Editor of the Springfield Republican, in 
in the opinion, that they will present a very val- 
uable report to the Legislature.— Boston D. Ad- 
| verliser, 


Woow,—This is the month in which it is usual 

for the farmers to bring their wool to market, or 
| putbor in which the manufacturers and dealers 
| have been accustomed to scour the country, post 
| haste, grasping every thing upon which they can 
lay their bands. The sheep have probably yield» 
ed their fleeces as usual, but as to buying there is 
a dend and universal silence. No one goes tothe 
wool, and the wool which is brought to market, 
finds no buyers, Some barter trades might be 
made for goods at the prices of last year, on both 
sides, but for cash, we should think 20 to 37 ets. 
| would cover the whole range of prices for native 
| wool, and even at such prices, or at any prices at 
all, we hear of uo buyers. Wool however, will 
be again wanted, and at no distant day. In the 
mean time, there are no men so well able to hold 
|it as our farmers, and especially the wool grow- 
ers, than whom a more independent class of men 
do not walk the earth.—Jour of Com. 


Wurre Corn.—We were not till recently, a- 
ware that there was a sort of white corn in use in 
this State, as early as the Canada corn and yield- 
ing far bevter, It has been cultivated many years 
in Fairfield, and may be had there now,—Kenne- 
| bee Jour. 


We would advise people not to plant exotic 
trees of the following, among other varieties, viz : 
ailanthus, or tree of heaven: the weeping wil- 
low: the catalpa: the osage orange. We have 
tried them, but without suecess—the winter kills 
them.—Jb, 
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0 rie Couman’s Letter to the Farmers rade. 


per, and will be concluded in our next. We are happy 


in an opportunity of submitting to our readers, this elab- | 
orate exposition of the views and objects of inquiry of 


the gentleman, appointed by the Legislature, Commis- 
sioner to make an Agricultural Survey of the State — 
All useful knowledge in Husbandry, 
in matters of fact, such as Mr Col:inan proposes to as- 


has its foundation 


certain ; and theories which are not founded on the ba- 


sis of experiment, are fallacious, and serve to give plau- | 


sibility to error. 

Agriculture is not only the most important, but the 
most extensive and complicated of the arts. Success in 
iis pursuits depends on a great number of modes of man- 


. ' 
agement, the results of protracted and repeated experi- 


ments, new objects of culture, improved breeds of do- 


mestic animals, new and ameliorated kinds of vegeta- 
bles, &c. &c., the uses of many of which are confined 
to individuals ; and the public are but little the better 
or the wiser for the knowledge which such individuals 


are turning to their private advantage. 


for a long time, if ever, be generally known, unless 
some person or persons take pains to find out the wealth 
producing processes, which cause some farmers to be- 
come rich, while others, with equal advantages and as 


much industry, remain poor and embarrassed ; 


by, instead of driving their business. We ardently hope» 
that every Massachusetis cultivator will consider it his | 


privilege, as well as his duty, to contribute something 


in answer to Mr Colman’s inquiries, which may faciii- | 
tate his labors, and promote the important objects of his 


contemplated investigations. 





FARMER’S WORK. 

Roots.—There is, we are sorry to say, no doubt bat | 
that the crops of grass, in this part of the country, will | 
be less than an average ; and cultivators will do well to | 
raise as many roots as possible,to supply the deficiency | 
of catile food, which appears to be impending. There | 
is, probably, no crop which itis not too late to sow, | 
which promises so fair as the English turnip. We wili | 
therefore say something on its culture. 

The seed of the English turnip may well be sown as 
late as the 20th of July, and some assert that the first of 
August will not be too late; and those which are put | 
into the ground at or near the last mentioned period, 
will be less liable to be injured by insects than if they 
Abercrombie, a celebrated British 
Gardener, gives the following directions for raising this 
erop: 

‘Soil and situation.—Sand or gravel, with a mixture of 


were sown earlier. 


loam, produce the sweetest and best flavored roots. It 
should be made fine, but not too rich, lest the turnips 
be rank and ili-tasted. Ground which has been newly 
cleared from the forest, yields the largest and sweetest 
roots, and on such spots there is the least danger from 
insects 

“Let the ground be well broken by regular digging, 
and neatly levelled to receive the seed. Procure bright 
well dried seed. At a season when the turnip fly is not 
apprehended, the seed may be put into the ground with- 
out any preparation, either alone or mixed with a little 
sand ; but in the hot weather of summer it is advisable 
to use some cheap and effectual preventive of the fly.— 


Many valuable | 
secrets in rural economy, well worth knowing, will not | 
' 


driven | 


mixed with a treble quantity of soot, if sprinkled in with 


| 


{end germs from the ravages of this pernicious insect ; 


| but this antidote cannot be conveniently applied, un- | 
setts, will be found, in part, in this number of our pa- | 


less the sowing bein drills. A yet simpler remedy, 


found by Mean, to be perfeetly successful, is to steep 


the seed in sulphur water, putting an ounce of sulphur 
toa pint of water, which will be sufficient for soaking 
j about three pounds of seed.”’ 


The method of sowing is cither in broad cast or in | 
‘sis Californica. 


driils 
allow half an ounce of seed to every one hundred square 
feet. Deane states ihat the quantity of seed to an acre 


Inthe former method, Abercrombie directs to 


in field culture, is never less than one pound, nore fre- 


Sir Humphrey Davy, that lime slacked with urine, and 


the seed at the time of sowing, will protect the seeds 


a It appears from a trial of Knight, at the suggestion of | 
oo se ue | tt ar g ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


)quenily a pound and a half, and some times two. In) 


sewing by broad cast, the seed may be covered by draw- 
ing a “ light harrow backward, that is, wrong end fore- 
most, to prevent the tines which are generally set some- 
what pointed forward, from tearing up the sods, and 


burying the seed too deep.” If sowed in rows, the 


drills may be an inch deep, and twelve or fifteen inches | 


asunder. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, July 1, 1837. 
Our tables were this day decked with fine specimens 
of some of the gayest of Floras’ preductions. We hope 


our friends will send usa regular supply during the 


season of Flowers. We promise on our part to do all 
in-sur power to show them to the greatest advantage.— 
Among the specimens this day exhibited, we noticed 
'some new seedling plants from the garden of Thomas 
Lee, Esq of Brookline; Dahlias from Dr J.C. How- 
ard, Woodland, Brookline ; Roses from Hawthorn grove, 
| Dorchester, by Mr John Donald, gardener to Col. MP. 
Wilder, and also, some fine specimens by Mr John A. 
| 


Kenrick of Newton ; seedling Pinks by Col. Wilder and | 


Messrs William Miller and Samuel Walker of Roxbury 

| Some of Mr Miller's pinks were fine, and deserved a 
{ | name, 

We should have been pleased with an interview with 

) Mr J. 


| names and Sieg of some of his fine Roses. Mr 


A. Kenrick, and to have learned from himself, the 


| Wilder’s roses, Village Maid, and Ball of Snow, rank 
| among the choicest of the choice. 

Dalklias,—From Dr J. C. Howard, Woodland, Brook- 
line.—Queen Adelaide, 
| Velvet, Foster’s Incomparable, all very fine sp-cimens 


Boot’s fine purple, Marshall's 


for the season. 

From S. Lee, Esq.—Rhododendron Maximum, Kal- 
mia Latifolia, Magnolia Glauca. 

Verbascum Compactum, Cleome Spinosa, Lupenius 
Polyphillus, Lysimachea Dubia, Leptosyphon Densiflo- 
ra, Nemephila Insignis, Media Splendens, Penstemon, 
Stenactis Speciosa, Sallandia Bicolor, Lasthenia Cali- 
fornica. 

By John A. Kenrick,—Peonies, 
) Fragrans,—roses variety. 
| Boquets, by Messrs William Kenrick and 8 


Whilleji, Humei, 





. Walker, 
| containing many fine specimens of herbaceous piants. 
For the Committee. 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 


KXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, July 8th, 1837. 
By the President, Hon. E. Vose, Dorchester,—T wo 
boxes of Black Tartarian and White Bigareau Cherries, 
and a box of Methven Castle Strawberries. 





| 
| 


By Daiiits 85. L. F. Waren, Brighton, —T meee ‘tense 
of Methven Castle Strawberries. 
For the Committee. 

B. V. FRENCH 


‘The specimens above 
were large and perfect. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWELS. 
Saturday, July 8th, 1837. 
By the Messrs Winships of Brighton,—Specimens of 
flowers, the product of seed collected by Prof. Nuttall, 
while on his recent excursion to Columbia River and 


| California 


Phaulia California, Colinsia bicolor, from C. Coriop- 


Russell’s maculata, 
Striped, Emperor of Yel- 
Dwarf Lilac,Picta formos- 
issima, Royal William, Beauty of Chestnut Grove, 
Springfield Rival, Sable Queen, [both very fine] Sir 
Walter’s Scarlet Aurantia, Purpurea, Lady Liverpool, 
Queen of Mustybough, Miss Ramsden. 

By Thoinas Lee, Esq. of Brookline,—Rhododendron 
maximum, Kalmia Latifolia. 


Dahlias.—Thorburn’s white, Columbine, New Calyp- 


Dahlias variety. — Agripina, 
Countess Liverpool, Hanover S 
lows, Daniel O'Connell, 


| so. Le Brilliant. 


Splendens, 
) Malva, 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| lias var —Taster’s hacntnpartile, 


Verbascum Compactum, Digitalis Nerosa, Medea 
Leptosyphen Densiflora, do. Androsaecus, 
C. Good Hope, Lartheria Californica. 

Climbing ‘Tea or Double Ayreshire Rose, Maric Le- 
onidas do., Narsette do. 

By Dr J.C. Howard, Woodland, Brookline.— Dah 
Soot’s fine purple, 
Queen of Wirtemburg, 


Smith's do., Squibb’s Yellow, 


| Marshall's Velvet. 


By Col. M. P. Wilder, of Dorchester,—A variety of 
seedling Pinks, and a fine collection of New Freneh ro- 
ses, among which we noticed Bobelina, Hybrid Camu- 
set, Rose le Sage, Pallagiea, and Ball of Snow. 

By Mr Samuel R. Johnson, of Charlestown,— Rose 
Triumph de Arcole, and Phlox Drummondi. 

Fine*bouquets from Messrs Hovey & Co., of Cam- 
bridge, William Kenrick of Newton, and Samuel Wal- 
ker of Roxbury. 

S. Walker of Roxbury, also exhibited some speci 
mens of Ranunculus Asiaticus, and seven yarieties of 
seedling Pinks, which he has named as follows: 

Walker's Claudius, do Mary Louisa, do. Estelle, do. 
Col. Wilder, do. Cuslimi:tonia, do. Othello, do. Nea- 
lensis. 

For the Committee. 


S. WALKER, Chairman. 


Saturday, July 8th. 
A meeting was held. The Committee appointed at 
the last meeting to consider concerning the Anniversa- 
ry, reported that it was expedient to notice the same by 
an exhibition and address. A Committee of Arrange- 
ments wus then chosen, consisting of the fuilowing gen- 
tlemen :— 

Mr Samuei Walker, Mr Isaac P. Davis, Mr Samuel 
P. Grosvenor, Col Marshall P. Wilder, Mr E. Westen, 
Jr., Mr Benjamin V. French, Mr D. Haggerston, Mr 
Charles M. Hovey, Mr Jonathan Winship, Mr Joseph 
Breck, Mr J. E. Tesclimacher, Mr W. Kenrick, Rob- 
ert Treat Paine, Esq., Maj. Henry Shexfe, Mr Samuel 
R. Johnson, Mr 8S. Sweetser, Mr Thomas Lee, Mr R. 
Manning, Dr J. C. Howard, Mr P. B. Hovey, Mr T. G, 


| Fessenden, Mr L. M. Richards, Mr John A. Kenrick, 
| Mr Wm. E. Carter, Mr J. LD L. F. Warren, 


Voted to choose a Committee to write to some gen- 
tieman of science, to deliver an auddress—and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were made this Committee: Mr J. 
P. Davis, L. P. Grosvenor, E. Weston, Jr. 
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Voted that the Library Committe be directed to pro- 
cure the latest edition of Loudon’s Hortus Brittannicus, 
for the use of the Chairman of the flowery Committee. 

Messrs C & A. J. Downing of Newbury, N. York, 
were admitted members of the Society. 

Adjourned to this day, two weeks, at eleven o'clock, 
A.M. E. WESTON, Jr., Rec. Sec. 





(For tne New England Varmer. 

TuistLes.—Sir :—I observe in your paper of the 2d 
ult., some inquiries in regard to Thistles. From my 
own knowledge of the thistle, I should apprehend no | 
danger of spreading the seed by the foddering of hay | 
containing them, provided the grass be cut as early as 
the 6th or 8th of July. I know, from twelve years ob- 
servation, that they will not spread upon land that is 
mowed at that season of the year; but rather diminish, 
and that in no case have they appeared from the fodder. 
So far from being injurious to the hay, itis quite the 
reverse, as most creatures that eat hay, are fund of the 
thistles, and sheep will select them. A Reaper. 


July 4th, 1837. 





Srarement of Domestic Imports of Grain for the first 
six months of the last three years. 


Corn. Oats. Rye. 
1835, 530,992 164,760 9,607 
1836, 723,524 169,749 14,753 
1337, 812,184 131,122 47,057 
Northern yellow Corn was selling July ef 
1835, $1,04 1,06 per bush. 
do. do. do. 1836, 97 99 per bush. 


do. do. do. 1837, 1,11 1,13 per bush. 
The imports of Corn during the last week, exceeds 
40,000 bushels. 
Imports of Flour from January Ist, to June 20th 
1835. 1836. 1835. 
175,448 bbls. 175,439 bbls, 157,651 bbls. 
Boston Courier. 


Marv.—It would be well if every cultivator was aware 
of the important fact, that whoever finds marl, finds a 
mine of great value. It is one of the best and most 
general manures in nature; proper for all soils and all 
crops. Marl is usually found under moss or peat, in 
low, sunken lands, and especia!ly nigh the sea or large 
rivers, it has been sometimes discovered by ant hills, 
as those inseets bring up small pieces of shells from 
their holes. it may be known by the application of a 
mineral acid, and even good vinegar will cause an effer- 
vescence. 





{> Subscribers who have written for the 40th num- 
ber of the 15th volume, are informed that the number | 
is exhausted. ‘Those having that number to spare will 
confer a favor ey sending it it by mail to this office. 


To a Corresponvent.—Mr N. enteet 8 communi- 
cation on a disease in Apple trees, was published in the 
Horticultural Register for the present month, and shall 
be re-published in the next No. of the N. E. Farmer. 


{7 New England Panne, vol. 15, can be bound at 
this office, for 75 cents a volume; the index and title 
page will be forwarded with it. 





Mr Jonas Miller of Congress Hall, Cape Island, pre- 
sented a friend with a Cucumber of the present season's 
growth, measuring 10 inches long and 6 in circumfer- 
ence.— Camden Mail. 





Britain—Kepub ication, in six parts, 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Loudon’s Garden- | 
ing, 1,270 pages, with over a thousand neatly executed en- 
gravings, new edition. 

Loudon’s Agriculture, containing 1,878 pages, with nume- 
rous engravings, neatly done on wood,—new edition. Also, | 
a second hand copy of Loudon’s Gardening, old edition, which 
will be sold cheap. July 12. 





$000 WANTED. 

Wanted to borrow for the term of 2 or 3 years or more, as 
may best suit the convenience of the lender, the sum of $3000, 
for which interest: will be paid semi-annually, and for which 
ample security is offered on Real Estate, consisting of House 
and Lands in the highest state of cultivation, delightfully situ- 
ated within six miles of the city, and worth ten times the | 
amount which is now wanted. 57” Inquire of Messrs Jos. 
Breck & Co. No. 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston. 

June 20. uf 

GUNNY CLOTH AND GUNNY SRS, 
Suitable for Hop Bagging, for sale by JAMES PRATT, 
July 5 No. 7, Commercial Whf. 

Patent Lamp Apparatus for Heating Water, 
Cooking, &c. 

This appavatus has been found very useful in small fam- 
ies, and for such persons as may wish to prepate tea or 
cotlee-drink, cook oysters, &e., in their own apartments wi h- 
out the trouble of a wood or coal fie. Itis very convenient 
in publie houses, coffee-houses, and other places where it is 
wished to keep any hot liquid constantly on hand. Besides 
answering ai] the purposes of what is called the nurs. lamp it } 
may be made to boil from one pint to a gallon of water, by a 
method, which in many cases will be found the most econom- 
ical and expeditious, which can! e devised. 

This apparatus has been much used and highly recom- 
mended in writing by all, or nearly all the druggists in Bos- 
ton, whose certificates of approbation may be seen at the 
office of the New England Farmer No. 52 North Market 
Street, where the apparatus is for sale. It may also he 
bought of William Spade, No. 26 Union Street. Handbills 
or pamphlets wil always be delivered with the apparatus, 
when sold, coutaining an¢xplanation of its principles and 
particular directions for its use, &c. 

J.me 14. 


PUMPS, PU ™M PS. 

A splendid article just received at the Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. This PUMP 
is on the rotary principal and answers the purpose as a suc- 
tion and force pump, water may be forced to almos tany dis | 
tance and in case of fire can be used as an et igine, the mos 
perfect article of the kind ever invented. 

July 5, 16ST. 





J R. NEWEL L. 


“TURNIP ‘SEED. 
RUTA BAGA and ENGLISH TURNIP SEED, for sale 
at the Seed Store, by JOS. BREC K & Co. 


ADVERTISEME NT. 

New-York Farmer, and American Gardeners’ Magazine — 
published in semi-mouthly parts of 16 pages, at Three Dol- 
Jars per aunum, in advance 

Rail Road Journal, and Advocate of Inernal Improve 
ments — published once a week, in a large vetavo form of 16 
pages, at five dollars per annum, in advance. 

Mechanics’ Magazine. and Journal of the Mechanics’ In ti- 
tute—publ shed and forwar.ted, in w eekly sheets of 16 pages, 
or monthly parts of 64 pages, if desired, at three dollars per 
annuum, in advance. 

‘Transactions of the institution of Civil Engineers of Great 
This work is from the 
nens of the most emineat Engineers in Great Britain, Price 
three dollars per copy, or five dollars for two copies it ean 
be seutby mailto any part of the couatry. The English 
copy, from which this is printed, cost ten dollars, aad others 
were sold for the same by the importers, There will be 
about fort y pages of Engravings, neat.y done on wood. 

Also, Fambour on tocomotion ; Vande Graatffou Rail 
Road Curves ; Nicholson’s Abridged Treatise on Architeec- 
ture, w.th over 4) pages of Engravings ; and Views of the 
Thames Tunnell. 

seme a ons received atthe office of the New E ngland 
Farme r, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


ST R A w cu T r i KR. 
Just received a good supply of Greene’s Pateat Straw 
Cutter, one of the most perfect: machines for cutting fodder 
which has ever been introduced for the purpose, for sale at 
the Agricultura) Warehouse No 51 and 52 North Market 
Street. JOSEPH R. NEWELL. 
May 31. Stis 


HOP BAGs. 
Second hand GUNNY BAGS, suitable for Hop Bags, for 
sale by GEO, L. STEARNS & Co. 
No. 10, Commercial Wharf, 
June 27. 


(PRICES OF 





epistf 


COUNTRY PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT © ARE, WEEKLY 
) ij Fnom | To 
i 
tbarrel,; 225! 260 


“a 


bushel l 

| 1°6 1 Og 
103, 105 
i 
1 


southern fi; ut yellow 
white, ‘ ‘ » # 


“ 


Arps, 
Beans, white, {bushel} 150° 200 
BEEF. mess, | barrel | 15 50 | 15 50 
No. 4. : ; ., 12.5 )'%3 Qu 
prime, . : When 850, 87% 
| beeswax, (Americ:n) | pound | 25 nt) 
| CHEESE, new milk, . me. j 9} 13 
FRATHERS, northern, geese, . , " 54 Gu 
souther, geese, | on 40 sO 
Prax, American, Taetee 9 2 
Fisu, Cod, , ‘quintal | 237, 310 
Fioun, Genesee, Cash , barrel | 1075 T1600 
Baltimore, Howard street | = 1040; 10 25 
Baltimore, wharf, es 9 37; 980 
Ale xandria, ° ° | te | 9 62 987 
Grain, Corn, northern ye iow WwW! Ita 

| 

| 


j ) 
Rye, northern, 12) 195 














Barley, ‘ . oe a U0 | 110 
Oats, northern,. (prime) ; «6 66 | 638 

Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 22 40 | 
hard pressed, . ; . : ste 5 00' 15 50 
Honey, . , gallon | h2 oo 
Hops, Ist quality } pound | 6 1 
2d quality. = . ‘ :.” 4 5 
Lakn, Boston, Ist sort, . 9 10 
soutiern, Ist sort, as } 8 ” 
LEATHER, Philade!phia city tanne age, as | 29 30 
do eountry Go “4 20 26 

Ba-timore eity do. v4 26 2 

do, dry hide $6 j 
New York red, light, “o | BI 24 
Boston do. slaughter - 21 22 
do. hight, i 19! 21 
Lime, best sort, ; ‘ . ; cask 87 95 
Mackexet, No. |. new, i barrel | 9 50, 10 60 
Pirasten Parts, per ton of 2200 Ibs. | cask | 2.00) 225 
Por«, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barre) | 23 40/ 25 UO 
clear from other States ‘ sd 99 50) 25 09 
Mess, ; : ° ° “ 20 00, 22 5O 
SeeEvSs, Herd’s Grass, bushel} 250, 275 
Ked Top, : : “ 60 | 65 
Hemp, : - ‘ te 2530' 276 

Red Clover, northers (none,) | pound | 
Southern Clover, : . “ 13| 14 
Siitk Cocoons,(Awerican) . ‘ bushel| 275, 400 
Tausow,tried, . . - . Ib. io) ot 
Treaztes, Ist sort, pr. M.| 3 50! 400 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fle« ces, pound} = 65) 10 
American, full blood, washed, “ 60 64 
do. 3-4ths do, se 55 | 60 
do, 1-2 do, “a 40 54 
do. 1-4 and common “s | 40} 45 

' 
= , (Pulled superfine, . « | 45 4 50 
es | istLambs, .. a | 55 
z 2d do. ° ‘ 6g | i 48 
S 513d do, ‘ ‘ “s sal 33 

Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. | | 

less per tb 





PROVISION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES, 


Hams, northern, . pound! 14] BD 
"southern, and we stern, ” 13 14 
Pork, whole hogs, ; ‘ “« | fO| 8 
Pouttry, ° ‘ “ 18 19 
Burter,(tub) . ‘ . “« | Ig] 18 
lump ° . “ 20) 2% 
Ecas, ° ° . dozen} 16 18 
PeTaTors, busbe!| 50/ 76 
CipFR, barre! | 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, July 10, 1837. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

At Market 220 Beef Cattle, 15 
1650 Sheep. 

Urices.—Beef Cattle.—Sales quick, at a small ad- 
We quote first quality, $750 a 800; second 
quality 6 75 a 7 50; third quality $5 50 a 36 75. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were made at $24, $25, $30, 
$32, 37 50, and $45. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Lots were taken at $1 75, $2 00, 


Jows and Calves and 


vance. 


$2 12, 2 33,2 50 and 2 88. Old Sheep $2 25, $3 00 and 
$3 50. 


Swine.—None worth reposting. 
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REVS SISLLAWMT, 


PrRorane Swearine.—lIf there be one vice more | 
disgusting and loathsome than any other, it is 
that of profaneness, It stamps the man who is’ 
addicted to it, at least in our esteem, with want | 
of allthose tender and delicate sensibilities which 
give a charm to society,and show the superior at- 
titude of man, to all the rest of the creation.— 
When we hear a man customarily mixing in bis 
language the fulsome oath and coarse jest, we 
cannot shake off the conviction that that tan can 
never have a happy and loving ome, so utterly | 
at variance with every disposition of kindness and | 
tenderness, seems this unnatural practice. Low. | 
ever brilliant a man’s talents and acquiremecuts 
however agreeable his person, and fascinating his | 
address ; however extensive lis possessions, or 
however high he may be raised in office; if he 
be accustomed to this foul-mouthed babit, we 
cannot, for the life of us, coneeive how any per- 


«| 
: 


son of delicacy, or refinement can tolerate,far less 
enjoy, his loathsome conversation. 

We have often thought, that if snch an one 
could, for one hour, see himself as he seems to 
us—and we believe, as he appears to every vir- 
tuous mind—he would so loathe his identity, that 
he would never again be guilty of such a breach 
of all moral law and polite intercourse. 


“'To swear is neither briive, polite nor wise,” 





says Pope, and we fully agree with him. There 
is, there can be, in our humble opinion, but one | 
npology offered by the habitual swearer, and shat | 
is, that there constitution.ap @n- | 
tire destitution of all moral prinesple and ‘mental 
refinement. 

We are aware that many young men Swear oc- 
casionally, beeause they hear their elders do so, 
and because they think it manly and smart, But 
let them beware, lest what is occasional, become 
habitual, and ere they are conscious of it, they 
find themselves depraved and hardened oath-ta- 
kers, ‘They deceive themselves ; for they swear 
with an ill grace, and disgust those of their friends 
and acquaintances whose good opinion they mast 
prize, and whose friendship is worth an effort to 
retain. Above all, let them reflect that “ God 
will not hold him guillless, who taketh his name in 
rain.”—Cliristian Monitor, 


is in his moral 


a 





On seine In Desr.—To be out of debt is ac- 
counted a part of happiness. —Debt haunts the 
mind ; a conversation about justice troubles us: 
the sight of a creditor fills us with convulsion ; 
even the sanctuary is no place of refuge. The 
borrower is a servant to the lender. A life at an- 
other man’s table is not to be accounted fora life. 
It is humiliating to be the object of pity. To be 
the slave of unattainable desires is to be misera- 
ble and wretched. Independence so essential to 
the virtues, and pleasures of man—independence 
can only be maintained by setting bounds to your 
desires, and owing no man anything, A habit of 
boundless expense undermines and destroys the 
virtuous mind where they seem to dwell. It  be- 
comes difficult and at last impossible, to pay punc- 
tually. 

When a man of sensibiity thinks of the low 
rate at which his word must henceforth pass, he 
ja little in his own eyes ; but difliculties prompted 
him to wrong his creditors withont a blush. How 
desolate and woful does the mind appear, now 





| is exerted to evade the law, to déceive the world, 
[to cover poverty with the appearance of wealth— 


that the fence of truth is broken down! Friend: | 


| ship is next dissolved, 


He felt it once ; he now insinuates himself by 
means of sentiments and professions which were 
once sincere. He seizes the moment of unsus- | 
pecting affection to insnare the friends of his | 
youth; borrowing money which he will never | 
pay, and binding them for debts which they must) 
hereafter answer, At this rate he sells the virta- | 


‘ous pleasures of loving and being loved.—Ile | 
)swallows up the provisions of aged parents, and | 
} 


portions of sisters and brethren. ‘The loss of) 
truth is followed by the loss of humanity, His | 
calls are still more importunate. Ingenuity, which | 
in a better cause might have illustrated his name, | 
} 
| 
| 


to sow unobserved the seeds of fraud, 





Money.—Whata useful thing is money! If} 
there were no such thing as money we should be | 
much ata loss to get anything we might want. | 
The shoemaker, for instance, who might want, 
bread, and meat, and beer, for his family, woul | 
have nothing to give in exchange but shoes, He 
must go to the baker, and offer him a_ pair of | 
shoes for as much bread as they are worth: and 
he must do the same thing if he went to the butch- | 
er for meat, or to the brewer for beer. 


{ 


} 
But the baker might happen not to want shoes | _ 


just then, though he might want a hat, ‘Then the | 
shoemaker must find out some hatter who wanted 
shoes, and get a hat from him, and then exchange | 
the hat with the baker for bread, 

All this would be very troublesome, But by | 
the use of money, this trouble is saved, <Any | 
one who has money may get for it just what he 
may chance to want. The baker is always will- 


ing to part with his bread for money ; because he | 
® 


knows that he may exchange that for shoes, or for | 
a hat, or for firing, or any thing that he is in want | 
of. What time and trouble it must have cost men 
to exchange one thing for another, before money | 

{ 


was in use! 





De Frankuin’s Wire.—Franklin, in a sketeh | 
of his life and habits, relates the following anec- | 
dote of his frugal and aTectionate wife, A wife 
could scarcely make a prettier apology for purchas- 
ing her first piece of luxury. We have an Eng- 
lish proverb that says, 


He that would thrive, 
Must ask his wife. 


It was lucky for me that I had one as_ much dis- 
posed to industry and frugality as myself. She 
assisted me cheerfully in my business, folding and 
stitching pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old | 
linen rags for making paper, &c. We kept no 
idle servant, our table was plain and simple ; our 
furniture of the cheapest sort. For instance my 
breakfast was for a long time, bread and milk, (no 
tea,) and J eat it out of a two-penny porringer, 
with a pewter spoon, but mark how luxury will 
enter families,and make a progress in spite of 
principle; being called one mdining to breakfast, 
1 found it in a china bewl, with a spoon of silver. | 
They had been bought for me without my knowl- | 
edge, by my wife, and had cost ber the enormous | 
sum of three and twenty shillings; for which she 
had no other excuse or apology to make, but that | 
she thought her husband deserved a silver spoon, | 





| and popular work, price $1 


and a china bowl, us wellas any of her neighbors, 
This was the first appearance of plate or china in 
our house, which afterwards in the course of 
years, as our wealth increased, augmented gradu- 
ally to several hundred pounds in value, 





BOYS AS FARMERS OR MECHANICS. 


The Government of the Boy’s Asylum and Farm School, 


) at 'Thompson’s Island, have several good boys, at from 10 to 


14 vears old, for whom situations are wanted in the country, 
with farmers or mechanies, to be indented till they are twen- 
tyone years of age. , 

A certificate from the Selectmen and Clergyman of the 
town, recomi.ending the applicantin the most satisfactory 
matner wil be requred., Application in person or by mail, 
to either of the subseribers, wil! receive early notice. 

Moses Grant, No. 9, Union Street. 
Edward 8. Rand, No. '6, Court St. 
Henry B. Rogers, 25, Joy Place, 

By the Act of Incorporation, Boys oannot be indented 
out of Massachusetts. 
Boston, May 10, 1837; 


44h 








MOUBRAY ON POULTRY. &c. 


Moobray on Breeding, Rearing and Fattening all kinds of 
Poultry, Cows, Swine, and other Domestic Animals. Secord 
American trom the sixth London Edition, Adapted to the 
Soil, Climate and Culture of the United States. By Thom- 
as (4, Fessenden, Editor of the N, E. Farmer, New Ameri- 
can Gardener, Complete Farmer, c . 

This hook, published by Joseph Bree k Co Boston, and 
x. C. Thorburn, New York, is for sale at the respective 
establishments of those Gentlemen. he first edition of this 
useful book had a rapid sale, and met with a favorable re- 
ception. Ut has been carefully revised, and new and original 
information relative to its topies have been dilig ntly sought 
and iuserted in various parts of the ‘Treatise. ; 

March 15, 1837 





LINSEED OIL MEAL. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


This article has met with a ready sale the past winter, and 


| received a decided pieference with many practical Farmers 


in this vieinity, 
For the ensuing season the price will be 1educed to 
‘Twentyfive dollars per ton, at the mill, or Twentyseven 

dollars per ton in Boston, 

Apply at No. .0 Commercial Wharf, Roston, or in Mep- 

ford, at the mill. GEO. L. STEARNS & CO. 
Medford, April 26, 1837, 


BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 


Jast published and for sale, the 7th edition of this valuable 
For sale at the New England 
rth Market Street, up stars. April 26. 


Seed Store, 51 No 





TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 
Terrible Tractoration aud other Poems. By Dr Caustic. 
| For saie at the New England Seed Store. 
Apa 19. 
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